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Iu this Tssue- 


MILTON MAYER, a contributor to LIBERATION. 
sends his Comment on the Tract for the Times to us 
from Innsbruck, Austria. He has recently travelled in 
Sweden, Switzerland and Italy. His articles appear in 
such periodicals as Harper’s, Life, Commonweal and 
The Progressive. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK is a former editor of the British 
‘anarchist weekly Freedom, and now lives in Vancouver, 
B.C. A prolific author of both books and articles, he 
has written for a variety of magazines including the 
New Yorker, Sewanee Review, and Resistance. His book 


on Proudhon has just been published. 


VICTOR PASCHKIS has been a member of the 
engineering faculty of Columbia University since 1940. 
He holds doctor’s degrees in both mechanical and 
electrical engineering. He was one of the founders and 
the first president of the Society for Social Responsibility 
in Science. 


MANORANJAN GUHA is the editor of Vigil, a 
weekly published in New Delhi and comparable to 
The Progressive and The New Republic. 


ART WISER has lived for the past ten years in the 


Macedonia (Georgia) Cooperative Community. At 
Macedonia, each member “contributes to the group 
whatsoever he has in the way of money or property, . 
and his work”, and receives in return, within the 
limits of the group’s ability, “food, clothing, shelter, 
education for himself and family, . . . medical care” etc, 
Wiser has written about the community in Politics, 
Cooperative Living and in the book, Cooperative Group 
Living, edited by sociologist Henrik F. Infield. 


AMMON HENNACY is an associate editor of The Cath. 
olic Worker. His book, Autobiography of a Catholic An. 
archist is the life story of a man who refused to register 


for two world wars and has been a tax refuser for twelve | 


years, 


THE NEXT ISSUE: Suspecting that there is more to the 
Puerto Rican situation than appears in the liberal 
journals, LIBERATION asked Sidney Lens to make an 
on-the-spot investigation. His findings will appear in 
the June issue. There will also be a discussion by 
Dave Dellinger of the points raised in Milton Mayer's 


. “Tract for the Timeless”. 
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A. J. MUSTE 





‘ WHAT are we to make of the de-sanctifica- 
tion and vilification of Stalin which got into full swing 
at the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
US.S.R. in February? Why is it happening? What does 
it portend for the future? 


The death of a ruler who has been boss or dictator, 
especially in a revolutionary situation, raises the prob- 
lem of succession in an acute form. Speculation as to 
what would happen when Stalin died was a favorite in- 
door sport in a good many circles for a number of years 
before the end came. Would the regime collapse? Would 
a battle with no holds barred break out in the Kremlin 
clique? No doubt it was a deadly serious preoccupation 
of the top Soviet leaders themselves. 


The Succession to Lenin 


IT IS USEFUL to go back three decades or 
80 to the period in Russian history when the question 
of the successor to Lenin himself was on the agenda. 
That struggle, which involved such figures as Trotzky, 
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Whither Communist Russia ? 


Bukharin, Radek, Zinoviev and Joseph Stalin himself, 
already raged furiously during the two years from 1922- 
1924 when Lenin was largely paralyzed. It ended a few 
years later in the dictatorship of Stalin and the 
physical liquidation of virtually every other first-rank 
Bolshevik leader. Why and how? 

In the first place, there were in the Communist theory 
of the role and structure of the Party as worked out by 
Lenin (also in the brazenly high-handed, deceitful and 
demagogic methods which he used on occasion) tenden- 
cies toward a monolithic setup under a single dictator. 
Stalin certainly used the Party as his instrument, but in 
a real sense he was also the instrument that kind of a 
Party would forge and use. 

Not very long after the October Revolution it was 
formally decided that the Communist Party was the 
only party that would be permitted to operate. Any 
other party was bound to be counter-revolutionary and 
wrong, so why clutter up the scene with it? But in the 
absence of an organized opposition, this meant that the 
C.P. was in a position to manipulate the masses and 
exercise a dictatorship over them. 





Democratic Centralism 


ON THE INSIDE, the Party, theoretically, 
was based on democratic centralism, i.e., Party decisions 
were to be arrived at by the freest democratic discus- 
sion. Once a decision was reached, however, it was to be 
accepted, carried out and defended as the unquestion- 
ably correct one by every member. It was nothing if 
this stultified the minds and consciences of those who 
had opposed the decision. Like the Pope when speaking 
ex cathedra, the Party could not err. 

In practice this meant no opposition, in the true 
sense, within the Party either; if there had been one, 
its pronouncements, bringing out the fact that there were 
differences in the ranks, would have become known out- 
side. Thus, in effect, there would have been a second 
party; but by definition this would be a counter- 
revolutionary one. Inevitably, therefore, the Politbureau, 
the Party Chiefs, exercised a dictatorship over the 
Party membership. 

The next step was bound to follow: if a genuine dis- 
cussion were permitted inside the Politbureau, this 
could not be kept from the broad Party membership 
for long nor in turn from the people outside. The con- 
cept that the Party was infallible and could be implic- 
itly trusted would again be threatened. Out of this di- 
lemma the dictatorship of the Party Secretary over 
the Politbureau emerged. Stalin, “the mortal God,” 
took the place of Lenin, who was embalmed and en- 
shrined in his tomb in Kremlin Square to which the 
devout made pilgrimages as to Jerusalem or Mecca. 

This is why the dictatorship of Stalin came to be. 
When we consider how, the main thing to be noted is 
that the top Bolsheviks were all men who believed suc- 
cessful revolution hinged on “the capture of State power” 
achieved by whatever means might be necessary. Each 
was his own candidate for successor to Lenin against 
the others. When Trotzky was temporarily aligned with 
Stalin, he told Stalin what Zinoviev and Bukharin 
were plotting. After the alignment of Zinoviev and 
Bukharin with Trotzky was broken up, the former 
told Stalin about Trotzky’s plots. In other words, Stalin 





















had “the dirt” on all the rest and these in turn knew q 
vast deal—much too much in Stalin’s opinion, of course 
~-about how Stalin got where he eventually did. There. 
fore, he silenced them by murdering them. To a lay. 
man, it is interesting to speculate to what extent the 
situation in which Stalin operated contributed to his 
becoming the paranoiac which, according to the tes 
timony of his closest associates, he was at the end of 
his days. 


The Succession to Stalin 
TO A CONSIDERABLE extent, the situa. 


tion in the Bolshevik high command at Stalin’s death 
was similar to that which he had capitalized upon at 
the death of Lenin. The men involved were, like their 
predecessors, men at home in a world of power and in. 
trigue. Very many of those who can claim some com. 
petence in the field believed that a terrific battle for 
power would again occur. Certainly internecine ma 
neuvering for position has not been altogether lacking. 
But no such intense and bloody struggle as marked the 
rise of Stalin has yet begun. The persistent theme-song 
of the present ruling group has been: Away with 
“the cult of personality” and on with the “genuine 
Leninist” pattern of “collective leadership.” Both in 
the realm of internal affairs and in foreign relations 
the trend, whatever its basic meaning may turn out to 
be, has been in the direction of relaxation, not of 
tightening up or outright terror. 

My own surmise, since shortly after Stalin’s death, 
has been that we are not likely to see the one-man dic 
tator pattern emerge and that, instead there will be a 
continuation of something that can be fairly accurately 
called “collective leadership”. At the very least a 
desperate effort to achieve it will be made. 


But beyond that, I think that an analysis of the con 
trast between the conditions in the middle and late 
Twenties and those at present clearly points to new 
developments. Russia then was in a desperate situation 
after the years of war, revolution, counter-revolution, 
intervention, encirclement, famine and _ catastrophic 
disorganization in industry, transportation and farming. 
The expectation that revolutions in other countries, 
particularly Germany, would come to the aid of the be 
leaguered “fatherland of the workers of the world” had 
been snuffed out. There was real danger of internal 
revolt and the very real possibility that other power 
would take advantage of Russia’s abysmal weakness. 


The trend away from democracy and toward dicta | 


torship and regimentation is virtually irresistible in 4 
besieged and starving city, and this is what Russia 
then was. 

































Considerations such as these, and others which might , 


be listed if space permitted, serve to “explain” Stalin. 


They do not constitute a justification of all or most, | 
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perhaps not of any, of his acts. They have been used as 
justification by Communist propagandists in and out 
of Russia, fellow-travellers who enjoyed immense pres- 
tige, a lamentably large number of “liberals” and even 
the most respectable and conservative Americans during 
the War, when good old Uncle Joe was an ally in the 
“free world alliance” and the Russians were described 
by Life magazine as just Yankees under the skin. This 
adds up to almost everyone except Stalin who was, in 
any event, remarkably consistent and did not feel the 
need for justifications for his deeds. 


On Top of the World 


TAKING into account the existing power 
relationships in the world, it is hard to think of an 
image that is farther from the present Russian reality 
than that of a besieged city. Russia is one of two un- 
disputed victors of World War II, the United States 
being the other, All the rest, including the nominally 
victorious, are among the defeated. Technological and 
economic progress has been substantial and is speeding 
up. In Eastern Europe and especially in China, vast 
territories and huge populations have been added to 
the Communist bloc. The “peace” campaigns and other 
methods to draw the masses in under-developed coun- 
tries toward the Communist orbit are doing very well, 
and so on. In the Kremlin today are people who are 
sitting on top of the world. Why should they, and how 
could they, behave like their predecessors of the 
Twenties? 

Inside Russia, though the Khrushchev-Twentieth Con- 
gress line is continued emphasis on heavy industry and 
the military build-up, the people cannot be forced to 
bear the privations of the past knowing that the pos- 
sibility of improving the standard of living exists. Very 
large numbers of youth have graduated from univer- 
sities and technical schools and constitute a new Soviet 
intelligentsia who, in spite of the indoctrination to 
which they have been subjected, cannot be crudely 
bulldozed as could the remnants of the decimated in- 
telligentsia of the Czarist regime, thirty years ago. Fur- 
thermore, as has been pointed out by many, these in- 
tellectuals, the Government and Party officialdom, the 
lop brass and commissioned officers of the Soviet Army, 
the managerial elements and more highly paid workers, 
constitute a new “middle class”. The new rulers, 
lacking Stalin’s prestige and machinery, have to reckon 
with the sensitivities and the material and cultural needs 
of these people, who constitute the class base on which 
the regime rests. I am, obviously, not convinced that 
Socialism has been achieved in Russia. 

From the standpoint of foreign policy, three things 
are essential. First, the United States being the other 
leviathan power and the citadel of world capitalism, 
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must be isolated so far as possible from its Western 
European allies. Western Europeans must be con- 
vinced, therefore, that they have nothing to fear from 
the Kremlin which just wants peace and a chance to 
build up the Soviet economy. This cannot be done if 
the Stalin methods are continued unchanged. 

Secondly, the governments, and to some extent the 
peoples, especially the intellectuals, of countries like 
India, Burma, Indonesia, Latin America and so on, 
must be convinced that the amazing achievements in 
industrialization and military power, which they ad- 
mire and want to imitate, are not inextricably tied up 
with purges, labor camps, suppression of criticism, etc., 
which they dislike. 

Thirdly, the current program requires the wooing 
of Socialist parties, unions and other such elements, 
both in the West and in the East, in the interest of re- 
viving the United Front strategy. This also cannot be 
accomplished unless the Stalinist insistence on absolute 
conformity of all Socialists to one pattern and a whole 





batch of extremely undemocratic practices are, in ap- 
pearance, fully abandoned and, in reality, at least con- 
siderably modified. Hence the apology to Tito, the 
wooing of Nehru and U Nu, and similar developments. 


The Chinese Communists 


I MENTION next what I have from the 
start of the post-Stalin era regarded as the greatest 
single factor in determining the internal development 
of the Russian C. P. This is the existence of the 
Chinese C. P. and its leaders, such as Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai. Situated as they are, Russia and 
China have to collaborate or engage in a death-struggle. 
No Russian leader is going to choose the latter. It fol- 
lows that they have to get along with the top Chinese 
Communists, and they cannot do this by treating Mao 
as an office boy. The fact is that even Stalin could not 
rank with Mao as the victorious leader of a great nation- 
al revolution. Only Lenin and Trotzky were in that 
category. This situation does not lend itself readily to 
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the emergence of another Stalin in Russia. It actually 
means that as between the top group in Russia and the 
top group in China there has to be what amounts to 
collective leadership. Furthermore, this raises the 
question whether top Communists, including heads of 
governments in other countries, can be treated on the old 
basis of being lackeys to Moscow or have to be taken in 
to the collective leadership pattern. From the standpoint 
of what the situation required, there could be only one 
answer. The successors to Stalin were not in a position 
to continue his attitude toward Tito, for example. As 
realists, they boldly announced that there is more than 
one road to Socialism and absolved Tito of the heresy 
and sin for which top Communists in the satellite 
countries, such as Slansky, had recently had their heads 
cut off. 

It is against such a background as this that an at- 
tempt must be made to picture what went on behind the 
scenes in the Kremlin, culminating in the campaign to 
defile and obliterate the Stalin image. On the one hand, 
there was the fact of a totalitarian regime, the old con- 
cept of a monolithic party, the pattern of dictatorship 
and Stalin worship, the bitter conflicts which had been 
waged among them in the midst of the Stalin hysteria. 
They were men who had been Stalin’s collaborators and 
butchers, who would not have been in power if they 
had not fawned upon him and made him a God. All 
this seemed to forecast a desperate fight for power un- 
til one man mounts the throne. 

On the other hand, the hard realities of the domestic 
and the international situation had already forced them 
to alter or abandon a number of Stalin’s policies. If a 
fierce elimination contest got under way, an adventurist 
and aggressive policy was bound to emerge. This would 
mean scrapping the new policies which were bringing 
Russia such obvious advantages. It might very well end 
in involvement in large-scale, or even nuclear war. 


How Trust Each Other? 
HERE WERE men who had been accom- 


plices in the most outrageous atrocities, who knew 
“the dirt” about each other, including quite possibly 
which one or more of them had done away with Stalin 
himself, and who knew in detail what had happened 
in the struggles and purges of the Twenties and Thirties, 
the nature of the road by which a Stalin emerged. Only 
one of them in all likelihood could survive such a fight. 
Each, in spite of his rooted behaviour patterns and 
power-complex, must, therefore, have wished to avoid 
repeating the past. But this end could be achieved only 
if there were the strongest possible guarantee against 
anyone’s starting the process of mutual annihilation. 

I suggest that, in effect, they have given each other, 
precisely in the extreme defamation of Stalin and “the 
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cult of personality”, the strongest available guarantee 
that they are all firmly committed to the practice of 
“collective leadership”. By murdering Stalin’s image 
they have created a psychological situation—especially 
when account is also taken of the weighty economic 
and political factors—wherein it is virtually impos. 
sible, for a good while at least, for anyone to rise to 
popularity and power as the re-incarnator of that image, 
You have, moreover, provided a scapegoat for all the 
leaders, who survived as leaders because they cooperated 
with Stalin, all of whom in laying their sins on the 
sacrificial goat implicated themselves in the guilt and 
shame of the past. Murder Stalin’s image and defile it, 
and you have in advance provided safety even for those 
who may have murdered his body. 


Army and Secret Police 


ONE OTHER FACTOR in the power rela. 
tionships in the Soviet high command should be alluded 
to. In a totalitarian set-up the possibility of organizing 
revolt from beneath and thus changing those relation. 
ships does not exist. Shifts, if they occur, must involve 
the actual centers of power. In Russia these were the 
Party (including in some measure the government) bu- 
reaucracy, the Army, and the Secret Police (which had 
an army of its own as well as other apparatus). Stalin 
had all these under his control, but his ultimate tool 
was the Secret Police which infested and terrorized even 
the Party and the Army leadership. To the Army, which 
knew the facts about the wholesaie purges of the flower 
of the Russian armies at the height of the Terror and 
the shocking state of the Army at the outbreak of the 





War, the M.V.D. and its chief, Beria, were intolerable, 
After Stalin’s death Beria may have been given a chance 
to change the M.V.D. radically so as to deprive it of its 
power over the Army. If so, he presumably demurred. 
Quite possibly, Malenkov, Khrushchev and the Army 


command thought Beria and his M.V.D. could not be ex- | 
pected to conform to the new pattern and were ready | 
to liquidate him as soon as a good pretext came along { 


This pretext seems to have been the revolt in Berlin, 
East Germany, and elsewhere in June, 1953. 

The result of eliminating the Secret Police as a power 
center of the first rank is to make it more difficult for a 
one-man rule to emerge. 

The Secret Police was also, incidentally, a virtually 
insurmountable barrier in the way of extending the col- | 
lective leadership pattern to the Communist satellite 





states and to China. I have heard on high authority that 
the thing at which Tito finally balked was Stalin’s in- 
sistence that the Russian Secret Police be accepted in- 
side the Yugoslav Secret Police and Army. It seems to 
me inconceivable that Mao should have permitted the | 
Russian M.V.D. to operate in China, save under strict | 
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control. Yet the Stalin M.V.D. undoubtedly attempted it. 
The liquidation of Beria may be regarded as the sig- 
nal that the present Kremlin leadership has definitely 
abandoned the old line. 


What Next? 
WHAT DOES it all mean for the future and 


for our attitude toward the Communist movement in the 
new period? It would be a serious mistake to act on 
the assumption that virtually nothing has happened, 
if only because recent events have contributed to a 
substantial increase in Communist prestige and influence 





A report is going the rounds about 
an incident which occurred during 
the speech which Khrushchev made at 
the Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.S.R., denoun- 
cing Stalin as a dictator, traitor, butch- 
er, and paranoiac. 

During Khrushchev’s speech, a note 
was sent to the platform from one of 
the delegates. Khrushchev paused, read 
it to himself, and then to the Congress: 
“Where were you when this was 
going on?” 

Khrushchev paused again and then 
said:“This note has no signature. May 
| ask the comrade who wrote it to 
stand up?” 

No one moved. Twice the sugges- 
tion was repeated, and still no one 
stirred from his seat. 

“Now you know, comrades, where 
| was when these things were going 
on”, said Stalin’s successor. 





in the world. But as soon as we try to think beyond that 
point, we have to take account of things that have not 
changed and which, so far as any available evidence goes, 
may not change. 

For example, the men now in command in the Krem- 
lin and in the satellite countries are the men who were 
Stalin’s cronies and tools. While they witnessed the 
outrages they now admit, they did not protest. They 
did not even refrain from speech. They were Stalin’s 
mouthpieces. Have they changed? 

The way in which the expose of Stalin has come about 
—by decision at the top, then handed down to be ac- 
cepted by a unanimous vote of the Party Congress and 
so on—is in the familiar totalitarian pattern. 

Some of Stalin’s basic policies—the elimination of 
the Trotzkyist and Bukharinite opposition, e.g., the 
forced collectivization of agriculture—have not only 
not been repudiated, they are being set forth as great 
contributions which the faithful must acknowledge and 
cherish. 

There has been no repudiation of Marxist concepts 
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of “the dictatorship of the proletariat” or of the Lenin- 
ist concept of the monolithic Party of professional 
revolutionists. As we have shown, these are the seeds 
out of which Stalinism was bred. 

There is no evidence that the heavily armed Russian 
power-state has begun to metamorphose into something 
other than a heavily armed power-state. 

Will what has happened lead on to more basic changes 
such as these? They certainly will not happen if people 
become unrealistic and act as if they had actually oc- 
curred and, for example, let the Communists inveigle 
them into the old united front performance again. What 





is certain is that the basic changes which will mean that 
totalitarianism and war have been overcome will not 
take place automatically. 

There must be a sound policy and movement which 
offers the masses what Communism has not offered and 
does not. The American government and the American 
economic and cultural regime will not do this job. In 
the main they drive people into the Communist camp. 
We have only to meditate in this connection on the 
amazing growth and achievements of the Communist 
movement, under the Stalinist handicaps which have now 
been exposed, to get an appalling impression of the in- 
adequacy of what the democratic and “Christian” West 
has offered our generation. 

What some call a Third Camp, others, perhaps, demo- 
cratic socialism, others the Gandhian revolution—this 
is the program and force which can effectively meet 
Communist totalitarianism, make an impact upon it and 
transform it radically, so that the positive elements in 
it may come to fruition and the peoples who live under 
it may be liberated. 





Further 
Comments 


the “TRACT FOR THE 


TRACT 


for the 


TIMELESS 


Milton Mayer 


THERE IS ONE respect in which I remind 
myself of Woodrow Wilson: It was said of him that he 
would rather fight a friend (if he had one) than an en- 
emy, and, if he had more than one friend, all of them 
at once rather than one at a time. Thus, when my friends, 
the editors of Liberation, suggest that I might want to 
comment on their statement of policy, I find myself 
fighting them. At least the fight is fundamental as fights 
between enemies seldom are. 

When I was young, and bright, I read Plato, and, like 
every bright young man who ever read Plato, I believed 
that Socrates, when he said he knew nothing, was only 
fooling. I believed that (as he himself said) he was the 
wisest man of his time, but I did not believe that wisdom 
consisted entirely in one item of knowledge, namely, the 
knowledge of one’s own total ignorance. I thought that 
Socrates was simply playing pedagogue, and very bril- 
liantly. So I, too, affected to know nothing; but I was 
only affecting. Now that I am old, I read Plato still, but 
I am no longer sure that Socrates was only fooling, or 
that I was. I am no longer sure that I know anything. 


St. Francis and Sec. Dulles 

IF I SAY that I know that capitalism, war, 
and racism are evil, and irremediably evil, you will say 
that I know a great deal. But all of this knowledge I 
have by faith, and by faith alone. I think [I can demon- 
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TIMES” 








strate that a man cannot at once be a Christian and a 
capitalist, a soldier, or a guest in a Jim Crow hotel; but 
I can make this demonstration only by the revealed 
word of God. I have known many capitalists, soldiers, 
and hotel guests who, as far as I am able to determine 
by any worldly authority, are better men than I am; but 
to be a better man than I am is not to be a Christian. 

The knowledge in the possession of the editors of 
Liberation does not seem to have been come by by faith 
alone. At least they defend it, not by faith, but by reason 
and even by sociology; and in some cases by assertion. 
They seem to know, for example, that men want a world 
of peace, freedom, and brotherhood. I don’t; I don’t 
even know it by reason (in particular by historical rea- 
soning) , let alone by faith. It appears to me that whether 
men want such a world depends entirely upon the price 
asked of the particular man, and the coin in which it 
must be paid. St. Francis will pay one price, in one coin, 
Secretary Dulles another, in another. 


Science and Technology 

THE EDITORS know, too, that this world 
can be built by men. I don’t. Faith does not instruct me 
to this effect; on the contrary. This second assertion of 
theirs appears to rest, in part, upon the first (although I 
do not see that a building follows from wanting it 
built) and, in part, upon the “advances science and 
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technology, which should have been our greatest 
triumphs.” But faith instructs me that the work of my 
own hands, which I worship, will destroy the world, not 
build it; that in righteousness, and not in science and 
technology, shall I be established; and that I should 
cease from man, whose breath is in his nostrils, for 
wherein is he to be accounted of ? 

I do not know that I (or other men) want a world of 
peace, freedom, and brotherhood; still less that I (or 
other men) can build it, if I (or they) am wise to do 
evil, but to do good have no knowledge. Once I knew 
that | wanted such a world and that other people (cre- 
ated, of course, in my image) wanted it, and that to- 
gether we could and would build it. And then, one day, 
I got my first glimpse of the price; I heard A. J. Muste 
say, “If I can’t love Hitler, I can’t love at all.” I was 
staggered. Was the price really that high? Was I ready 
to pay it? Would I ever be ready to pay it? I knew, of 
course, that without love I was nothing, and if I could 
not love at all.... It meant that I would have to love 
Hitler; not defend his rights or associate with him non- 
organizationally, but love him. And—after him—the 
Communists. 

Then and there I made the discovery that I didn’t 
want a world of peace, freedom, and brotherhood; that 
| had no idea how to build it; and that I was powerless 
to build it anyway. So, when the editors of Liberation 
advocate “the use of technology for human ends’”—an 
advocacy no less laudable for its unoriginality—I see 
that J am incapable of using technology for human ends, 
and until I am capable the editors of Liberation do not 
speak to my condition. My condition is depressing. 
You give me a piece of technology, such as a brick, and 
confront me with a Hitler in need of a brick for his 
house; instead of handing it to him, I will hit him with 
it, because I do not love him enough to use technology 
for human ends. 


“My Lumbago and My Mortgage” 
MY POINT is absurdly simple. I am not a de- 


cent enough man to do what the editors urge; and until 
I am I will grasp their policy as a pretence, and 
yea-say and yea-say, and the world will not be built. 
And, as I age, and my wife and my children and my 
lumbago and my mortgage and my neighbors all press 
me further in the direction of indecency, it is all that I 
can do to keep from being more indecent than I am,more 
lazy and timid, more greedy and sybaritic, more osten- 
tatious, hypocritical, proud, and unforgiving. A few 
months before the Second World War began, the Baron 
von Weizsacker, an anti-Nazi serving as State Secretary 
to Ribbentrop, said to his friend Bishop Berggrav of 
Norway, “We cannot improve the situation now. That 
is hopeless. We must use all our energies to prevent it 
from worsening.” 


May, 1956 


I do not know about other men, but I am frank to say 
that I require all my energies to prevent myself from 
worsening. A couple of years ago, on our wedding an- 
niversary, I dressed Baby in her Alice-blue gown and 
took her to the most fashionable restaurant in town, 
one of those places with cloth napkins and individual 
butter-plates. The restaurant was crowded with interest- 
ing people, all of them dressed in their Alice-blue gowns, 
and Baby and I had the central table. I ordered the 
two-dollar dinner, broached the individual cellophane- 
wrapped salteens, and went to work on the butter-pat 
with them, listening to Baby’s chatter with one eye and 
idling over the menu with the other. It was only then that 
I saw, at the bottom of the menu, in fine print, the words, 
“We reserve the right not to seat persons.” | was— 
horribile dictu!—in a Jim Crow restaurant. On my 
wedding anniversary, all dressed up, with the two dol- 
lar dinner ordered and the salteens broached. The 
sweat fell from my face like blood to the ground, and I 
prayed that the cup would pass. “Go ask the manager,” 
said Baby, who would not let the cup pass. So I went, 
asked the manager, who lied and said it meant that 
they would not seat drunks. And so indecent was, and 
am, I that, rather than say No to my whole environment 
on my wedding anniversary, I ate that un-Christian 
dinner. 


Saying No 

DECENCY CONSISTS in saying No. Saying 
No is within a man’s power; building a world of 
brotherhood is not. A man is free to say No; he is not 
free to build a world of freedom. A peaceble man can 
say No to war; he cannot build a world of peace. In a 
world of hatred, slavery, and war, the first thing a 
man has got to do is say No. But politics—public or 
private—does not permit a man to say No and retain his 
effectiveness—his constituency, his friends, his circula- 
tion, or his job. The only thing wrong with liberalism is 
its conservation of the word No. The only thing wrong 
with World Federalism, Niebuhrism, Thomasism, Steven- 
sonism, Progressivism, ACLU-ism, ADA-ism, AAUP-ism, 
and NAACP-ism is that they do not make a decent 
man of me by forcing me to say No when I will lose my 
effectiveness—my constituency, my admirers, my circu- 
lation, my job, or my life—by doing so. They give me an. 
out: effectiveness. They find me a pig and leave me a 
pig. Let them force me to say No, like a man, to the 
loyalty oath and their membership will dwindle—as it 
did in Italy in 1923—to the number of the eleven pro- 
fessors who in the end refused to pledge themselves to 
Mussolini. 


Pilgrim’s Retrogression 
THE EDITORS of Liberation, in their Tract 


for the Times, do indeed call upon me for the 
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“one-man revolution” which I need. They do indeed 
call upon me to “live responsibly as an individual,” 
and they promise me that they will “insist on spelling 
things out in terms of daily consequences, hour to hour.” 
So they will watch my Pilgrim’s Retrogression closely. 
But they call upon me, at the same time, for “collective 
effort and struggle to achieve such a society,” and here 
they endanger their stewardship of my small and 
dwindling supply of moral wealth. The question is not 
a question of exclusion; it is a question of emphasis. 
They say “many people are fed up with ‘politics’-—by 
which they mean the whole machinery associated with 
political life. To become significant, politics must 
discover its ethical foundations and dynamic.” The 
question is not a question of exclusion; it is a question 
of order. If politics, to become significant, must discover 
ethics, then it must discover ethics first. If I do not know 
where I am going, I will get there just as fast standing 
still. 

There is no danger of my being fed up with politics, 
for politics is the seductress, which tells me to come as 
I am and build a world of brotherhood, freedom, and 
peace. But I cannot build the world as I am; and neither 
can the liberals or the radicals or the Marxists. “Phi- 
losophers have only interpreted the world in various 
ways,” said Marx. “The point, however, is to change it.” 
See how the non-philosophers changed it. See how 
Roosevelt changed it. Do we know that we are better 
men than Roosevelt, or that we would be if we had any 
power? I speak for myself. I don’t. I don’t know how to 
use the power I have. I think I would find it easier to 
be a good statesman than a good man, and I would rather 
be President than right. 


Men of Bad Will 

POLITICS is the seductress. It seduces men 
and editors into dubious places. It seduces the editors 
of Liberation into discovering what I am absolutely un- 
able to discover, for example, that “the June, 1953, 
workers’ revolts in East Germany were part of a sponta- 
neous movement in the direction of a Third Way.” It 
seduces them into the conviction that “the inequalities 
and injustices upon which our present social order is 
based” are the fundamentals which “no ‘good will’ can 
wish away”—seducing me, with my bad will, into the 
conviction that my bad will is not my awfullest handi- 
cap. It seduces them into saying, in one place, that “the 
ends must be built into the means” and, in another, 
that “war is no longer” —italics mine— “an instrument 
of policy or a means to any rational end.” It seduces 
them into the praise of liberalism’s “rejection of fanati- 
cism and dogmatism” and, in the next sentence, into 
the condemnation of liberalism’s “failure to come to 
grips”—fanatically and dogmatically, I should suppose— 
“with war, poverty, boredom, authoritarianism and 
other great evils of the modern world.” 
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Politics seduces me from my besetting problem. My 
besetting problem is to try to be decent, and to live de. 
cently, and to influence others politically by my exem. 
plary being and living. My besetting problem is not to 
build a new world, but to build a new man. My old 
friend Dwight Macdonald, after he got Outside Mac. 
donald, said once that he was tired of being Inside 
Mayer. Believe me: so am I. But before Dwight Mac. 
donald got Outside Macdonald he said that the root 
is man. The root is man. If the root is rotten, the tree 
will fall down on the house and destroy it. 





The NEED 
to EXPERIENCE 


LIBERATION 
Art Wiser 


IS IT REALLY because of a need for re 
appraisal of fundamental liberal and radical ideas that 
no new radicalism is emerging? Isn’t it rather an un- 
willingness to pay the price to put any liberal or radical 
idea into practice? Again, is it really a question of the 
inadequacy of nineteenth century modes of thought to 
cope with modern situations and knowledge? 

There seems to me to be a confusion in the Tract for 
the Times in wanting two things which appear to me 
to be contradictory. This shows up in two ways: (1) 
While there is reference to root traditions, it is rela- 
tively cursory. The main orientation of the Tract re 
volves around liberalism and Marxism; while critical 
in reference to those traditions, the Tract is yet in a 
sense bound by them. (2.) Again, while the Tract 
makes excellent statements in one or two places, em: 
phasizing the individual, the concrete, the now—“We 
are more interested ... in individual lives than in 
‘global historical forces’ ”—there is an overall tendency 
to make a global and historic blueprint. As though to 
say you feel any political party approach would be 
inherently self-defeating, yet you kind of wish a new 
“movement” might spring up, with the new magazine 
at its center. 

Let me carry this a little further. As you say, the 
weakness of liberalism has been its failure to come to 








grips with war, poverty, boredom, etc. And several 
times you say that the problems of today must be 
attacked on a much deeper level. (There’s that time | 
question again; isn’t it because the problems of yester | 
day weren’t attacked at a deep level that we have | 
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today’s problems?) Yet the deepest you take it is the 
inequalities and injustices upon which our present 
social order is based. I don’t think that’s deep enough 
and, because of that, the overall impression of the 
Tract is one of a kind of reformation of liberalism. 

In the third point of the root traditions—the heritage 
of radical movements in Europe and the States—you 
point out that multitudes of common people believed 


that a class-less and war-less world had become pos- 


sible and would in a comparatively short time be 
achieved. Were those radicals any more realistic than 
the straight materialists' who believed (and believe) 
progress is automatic? 





Friends, where is your anguish of soul? Your state- 
ment is too facile. Surely it is not such a new discovery 
that we made here in our cooperative community, that 
as we turned from the ills of a society based on exploi- 
tation, filled with violence, injustice, and inequality, 
to build a new society with foundations of love, truth- 
fulness, and sharing, we found deep within each of us 
the seed of every evil that we had heard of. 

Take yourselves, take a group of the most clear- 
seeing radicals and pacifists you know. Search your 
hearts and answer: do you really believe you can live 
by love? Until the answer is yes, do you start on a sound 
foundation with a magazine concerned with helping to 
evolve a new answer to the ills of our time? Before the 
answer is yes, don’t you need to experience the applica- 


‘tion of it in daily group life? If you did that (and 


we, the members of the Macedonia Community, believe 
it is possible, but only after a deep struggle and after 
paying a high price of much which we value) then the 
magazine would indeed be based on a tremendous power, 
and it would become a vehicle for drawing together and 
sharing with people a real experience. It is an expe- 
rience that speaks to any historic age and to any group 
of people, and it does not require all the trimmings of a 
mast-head of well reputed names to get it across. 

May you find a clearness and be fully responsible in 
your undertaking. We at Macedonia shall be following 
what you do with deep interest. 


May, 1956 


The 
ONLY GOOD STATE... 


Ammon Hennacy 


AS AN ANALYSIS of liberals and Marx- 
ists your Tract for the Times is to the point. I especially 
liked your expression, “It is not sound, therefore, to 
expect to achieve peace through war, justice through 
violence, freedom through dictatorship, or civil liberties 
through slave labor camps”. Your expectation to be 
“just as flexible as the liberal, but we-will try to be more 
searching” is also commendable. That “the H-bomb is 
not an instrument of peace in the hands of one and of 
war in the hands of the other” is especially well put. 

In the discussion of what is to be done you admit that 
to build any radical movement in this country is just as 
difficult as in Communist dominated countries, for we 
are bribed by high wages resulting from our war econ- 
omy, and no amount of idealism or religious preaching 
seems to be able to get radicals, let alone the masses, to 
see that this is true. 

With attention to the “one-man-revolution” and the 
thought in the final paragraph that “LIBERATION will 
seek to inspire its readers noi only to fresh thinking 
but to action now—refusal to run away or to conform” 
I am in especial agreement. The distrust of a bureau- 
cratic state that you have is also looking at the situation 
realistically. 

After I have approved your general trend of “political 
fundamentalism” my criticism is that, despite your 
refusal to accept Marxism and militarism, what you 
have to offer in your Third Camp or Third Way is just 
as weak as the offerings of those liberals whom you have 
wisely shown to be effective only in supporting evil in 
the name of good. You are doing the same thing when 
you seek to link the Asian Socialist parties with Bhave 
in India. As a pacifist, I believe that to support a small 
war is just as much a violation of my principles as to 
support a large war, for small wars grow into large wars. 
As an anarchist, I consider support of a small welfare 
state, which remains outside of Capitalist or Communist 
blocs and has no aggressive plans against neighboring 
states, but which has courts, prisons, and an army, as a 
liability rather than an asset in the making of any 
pacifist revolutionary movement. You are repeating the 
tendency of the liberal not to see clearly when you 
accept the State. 
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Conversations 
with 
Einstein 


VICTOR PASCHKIS 


DURING EINSTEIN’S later years I had 
several conversations with him about the social respon- 
sibility of scientists. In September, 1949, a group of 
scientists, deeply concerned about the increasing use of 
science for destructive ends, had organized the Society 
for Social Responsibility in Science. When this group 
was about a year old, we felt that Einstein would be 
interested in it and decided to call on him and ask for 
his support and membership. 

James Vail (who had been with the American Friends 
Service Committee in India and had met Gandhi) and I 
went to see Einstein at the Institute for Advanced 
Studies in Princeton. In asking for the interview, I had 
written Einstein describing the Society for Social 
Responsibility in Science and its two basic concepts: 

No scientist can delegate the moral and social respon- 
sibility for his professional work to an employer or to 
organized society, and, 

Science should be used for constructive purposes only 
and never for destructive ones. 

Like everyone else who saw Einstein, we were struck 
immediately by his utter lack of pretentiousness. We 
found him sitting behind a huge table covered with 
papers. As we described the aims of the Society he im- 
mediately caught fire. It was a subject of very deep 
concern to him. 

The famous letter which he had written to Roosevelt 
about the atomic bomb was mentioned. Einstein said: 
“That is probably the saddest memory of my life. But 
I would have felt negligent in my duty to mankind not 
to point out that this inhuman Nazi government was 
playing with these things.” 
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Vail mentioned that Gandhi was said to have died 
feeling that his life was a failure because he had not 
been able to persuade India to accept non-violence as 
a principle. Einstein was horrified by this. 

“Gandhi! The greatest man of our times! Do you 
think that Jesus was a failure?” he asked. “How could 
one—with that influence all over the world? I never 
could think of Jesus as a failure, and I cannot think of 
Gandhi as one.” 


The Atom Bomb 
WE THEN DISCUSSED the question of ab- 


solute refusal to cooperate with the military in war. 
Should America have built the atomic bomb? That it 
shouldn’t have used the bomb—there was no question 
in his mind about that. But should it have been built? 
We could see the great tragic struggle that had gone on 
in his mind. 

“If I had been in Germany my immediate family 
would have been murdered,” Einstein said. “How do | 
know if I would have had the strength to be nonviolent? 
On moral grounds there is no excuse, whatever happens, 


for defense by violent means. But how do we know | 


what we would do under those circumstances?” 

We asked him if he would join the Society and write 
a letter about it. He agreed immediately and wrote 4 
letter which appeared in many of the papers. In the 
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the responsibility of the individual.” 
As we left, Einstein said: “The problems we have 
discussed are the most important scientists face today.” 


The Will to Change 
MY NEXT INTERVIEW with Einstein was 


more personal, In trying to convey our stand to fellow 
scientists | had written an essay on an absolute moral 
law. It seemed to me that the truths that all the great 
religions convey in the form of commands—laws of do 
and don’t—could be expressed as laws of cause and 
effect, as laws of nature are. Instead of “Thou shalt not 
lie” we could, for example, say: “Lying is corrosive to 
society.” I wanted to discuss this with Einstein. 

It was a Saturday, and I picked him up at his house 
to take him to the Institute. He said he believed that 
there is some kind of absolute moral law. But I had 
used examples from science—such as that every action 
creates an opposite reaction. Einstein was dead set 
against these scientific examples. 

“Our whole society is too prone to express everything 
in scientific terms—even things which should not be 
so expressed,” he said. “We should not condone this 
trend. We should not bring science into this.” He added 
that even if we could state the moral law, it didn’t mean 
that we could get people to follow it. He gave the ex- 
ample of a doctor who says to a patient, “Give up 
smoking.” That doesn’t mean that the patient will be 
able to do it. The will to change may be lacking. 


The Moral Question 
THE LAST TIME I saw him was about five 


or six weeks before his death. I was accompanied by 


Franklin Miller, then president of the Society. I was 
struck by how much Einstein had aged. It was late 
winter, and there was a little electric heater in his room. 
His face was drawn, and his eyes were tired. I have never 
in my life seen eyes such as Einstein’s; their warmth and 
kindliness and understanding are unforgettable. 

We discussed with Einstein the statement that he 
and Bertrand Russell and a number of other famous 
scientists were issuing to warn mankind of the dangers of 
another war. Einstein felt very strongly that the moral 
question should not be left out of this whole problem. 
He did not think it enough merely to frighten people. 
He felt that the central point was the moral condemna- 
tion of war. 

As we left, Einstein said: “This is the most important 
thing we are dealing with today.” 

In everything he said and did his wonderfully clear, 
logical mind was at work. But what was more important 
was that his mind, in all its brilliance, in all its sharpness, 
was controlled and governed by his soul. 





The Society for Social Responsibility 
in Science stands for the principle that 
the individual scientist “must abstain 
from destructive work and devote him- 
self to constructive work, drawing the 
line between the two according to his 
own moral judgment.” 

It has members in 17 countries. Among 
them have been four Nobel Prize win- 
ners: Albert Einstein, Wolfgang Pauli, 
Hideki Yukawa and Max Born. Those de- 
siring more information should write to 
the Society's President, Professor Frank- 
lin Miller, jr., at Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. 








110 Christopher St. 
New York 14, N.Y. 
Milton Mayer 
Innsbruck, Austria 


| Dear Milt: 


We call your attention to the following passage by 
Gandhi from Harijan, July 1940. 


“Let no one understand that a non- 
violent army is open only to those who 
strictly enforce in their lives all the im- 
plications of nonviolence. It is open to 
all those who accept the implications 
and make an increasing endeavor to ob- 
serve them. There never will be an 
army of perfectly nonviolent people. It 
will be formed of those who will honest- 
ly endeavor to observe nonviolence.” 


The Editors of LIBERATION 





— 





May, 1956 


MUSIC LOVER 


Earl Boland, manager of the piano department of Marshall 
Field & Co., in Chicago, didn’t say no recently when the 
proud parents of a recent graduate of the Eastman School 
of Music bought a 6’11’ ‘Mason and Hamlin ebony-finished 
grand—-then asked that every piece of hardware on the 
instrument be finished in gold plate. 

He ordered every one of the 183 parts plated in gold... 
First he explained to the customer that the gold plate 
would wear off—the nickel finished hardware would 
stand up well—but the woman replied nonchalantly: 
“We'll just have it gold-plated again.” 


Piano Trades Magazine 
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AN INDIAN 


VIEW OF NEHRU 


Manoranjan Guha 


INDIA’S PROFESSED policy 
of non-alignment with either power 
bloc is not a realistic peace policy. 

It is not that India should lean 
more or less towards this or that bloc 
or correct its deviations from a strict 
balance between the two. The very 
idea of balance is wrong—though not 
in any of the senses urged by the 
U. S. A. or the Soviet Union. This 
balancing trick has been morally cor- 
rosive because it has led us into a 
position indistinguishable from that 
of those Governments whose policy is 
to try to play off the two blocs against 
each other. We have turned India’s 
“good will” into too much of a nego- 
tiable asset. The accident that this 
country has some advantages which 
make it possible for it to be wooed, 
for the time being, by both sides does 
not make our position morally any 
better than that of those countries 
which, having no such advantage, 
have to sign up with one or the other 


bloc. 


Peace-Brokering 
vs. Peace-Making 


THERE IS NO denying that 
our Government has done praise- 
worthy bits of honest peace-broker- 
ing to bring about deals between op- 
ponents who had had enough of fight- 
ing and wanted to stop, as in Korea 
or Indo-China. But what has hap- 
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pened to that glorious prospect once 
seen—or was it a dream?—of a self- 
reliant India exercising beneficial in- 
fluence and becoming a source of 
light and inspiration to all the na- 
tions in a peaceful South Asia? In- 
stead of realizing that prospect, 
India has achieved the doubtful hon- 
or of having the first position among 
the “under-developed” countries to 
bargain for the “most-favored-client” 
treatment vis-a-vis the two power 
blocs. 

All the reward that India has 
earned for helping to diminish ten- 
sion in far-away regions is the emer- 
gence of new focal points of tension 
right at its very borders. Since the 
recent Russian visit, these new points 
have certainly not lost any of: their 
dangerous potentialities for affecting 
world tension and India’s security. 


Khrushchev on Kashmir 
SOME OF THE THINGS said 


by the Russian leaders, however sweet 
they may sound to some Indian ears 
at the moment, can only increase 
tension while giving no real help to 
the Indian cause. In Kashmir, for ex- 
ample, the Indian policy is to let the 
present de facto partition along the 
truce line gradually harden into per- 
manence. The essence of this policy is 
to talk as little as possible about the 
dispute. Therefore, a categorical de- 


Prime Minister Nehru is often subjected to 
unwarranted criticism by Americans who regard 
anyone who does not support American foreign policy 
as an enemy or numskull. Liberals in this country 
tend, on the other hand, to be uncritical admirers 

of everything Nehru does. The accompanying article 
by an Indian presents a critical view which should 
contribute to an objective evaluation of the 


Indian Prime Minister’s role. 


claration at this stage that the issue 
has already been settled by the 
“people” can hardly be called a help. 
ful intervention, especially if ‘t is 
made by a foreign power that open 
ly regards Pakistan as having joined 
an enemy bloc. The _ ixtervention 
would have some practical value if 
there were a reasonable fear of the 
situation being disturbed by aggres 
sive action on the part of Pakistan. 
But it does not appear that the Pak- 
istani Government is in a mood for 
venturing war with India. This being 
so, what earthly good could come to 
India as a result of the Russian 
leaders’ remarks on Kashmir’s status? 

At this critical hour, the supreme 
need is for the governments of India 
and Pakistan to disengage themselves 
from the cold war into which they 
are being led by the two power blocs. 
In these circumstances, nothing is 
gained if the Nehru government, 
irked by the fact that Pakistan has 
been drawn into the Western orbit, 
in effect permits itself to become at 
tracted to the Soviet bloc. 

The Government of India’s famous 
“peace policy” has very little positive 
substance of its own. It has been 


a 





called forth by the necessities of the | 


E 


cold war between the great power | 


blocs and has been fulfilling, histor 
ically, no more than the function al | 
lotted to it by those necessities. It i | 
a process of endlessly reacting to e& | 
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ternal stimuli. It has no authentic 
originative impulse of its own. 


Nehru’s Rootlessness 


INDIA’S PRIME MINISTER 
has many great qualities. He is a 
superb craftsman in the art of politics 
who can give the impression of a 
statesman looking centuries ahead 
even when putting over a politician’s 
job of the moment, of the commonest 
type. No man knows better than he 
how to acquire and husband popular- 
ity. He is a man of decent feelings. He 
is highly civilized. He has a powerful 
intellect at his command, But he is 
fundamentally rootless, and his mind, 
with all its brilliance, has no origi- 
nality. Nothing enduring and far- 
reaching can be built on an illusory 
originality. It is more than time that 
this was realized by both Nehru and 


his countrymen. 


Nehru and his collaborators must 
cultivate a little humility and make 
a re-appraisal of their creative abil- 
ity. A good builder need not neces- 
sarily be an architect. From his own 
experience in the Congress, for ex- 
ample, Nehru should know that, 
while his contribution as a builder 
of the Congress was phenomenal, 
over the years the real architect was 
Gandhi, at least until the deal with 
Mountbatten, which was made prac- 
tically behind Gandhi’s back. Too 
much weight must not be given to 
Gandhi’s profession of being guided 
by Pandit Nehru on foreign affairs 
questions. As a matter of fact, on all 
critical and crucial occasions when 
policy meant not merely expressing 
fine sentiments but accepting serious 
moral and practical responsibility, 
Gandhi preferred to be his own 
Foreign Minister. This was the case, 
for example, when it had to be de- 
cided whether a resistance campaign 
should be launched at a time when 
Britain and its allies were engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with Ger- 
Many and Japan. It was Gandhi's 
decision to brave the inevitable mis- 
understandings and the risk of losing 
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the sympathy of well-known sup- 
porters of Indian freedom among 
Britain’s allies, such as the late F. D. 
Roosevelt. Gandhi was morally cer- 
tain that the struggle he contem- 
plated was no contradiction of, but 
was rather an aspect of, his peace 
policy. 


Gandhi and Tagore 
THE FOUNDATIONS of a 


real and positive peace policy for 
India were already laid by Gandhi 
and Tagore, supplementing each 
other. Between them, Tagore and 
Gandhi supplied not only the basic 
standpoint but, to a large extent, the 
technique and idiom. Let us redis- 
cover them for use. When old hon- 
ored words like “peace” and “free- 
dom” have ceased to have any fixity 
of meaning and have in fact become 
instruments of attack or defense in 
the cold war, it is the sheerest illusion 
to think that any good can be accom- 
plished by India’s issuing joint state- 


ments with this or that leader of one 
or the other bloc. 

To regain initiative and genuine 
independence, Indian policy must 
first of all be purged of the immoral- 
ity of constantly angling for foreign 
aid. One can imagine how Gandhi 
would have loathed all this. In the 
struggle for political freedom he 
never descended to the level of 
threatening “to look to other quar- 
ters” for help. His sheet-anchor, in- 
variably, was self-reliance. To gain 
economic freedom, he would have ad- 
hered to the same method. He never 
thought that India could gain econ- 
omic freedom or have a substantial 
basis for an independent, positive 
peace policy in any other way. He 
would have considered it both imbe- 
cile and fraudulent for India to aspire 
to such a thing when its planners 
could not make a plan without de- 
pending on foreign aid for its realiza- 
tion. Let us, for God’s sake, do some 
re-reading of Gandhi and Tagore. 
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GOP CAN USE EGGHEADS 


March 3—The 
campaign director advises Republicans to come 
up with some “eggheads” of their own. 

Robert Humphreys told GOP women leaders 
yesterday the party has an “intellectual vacuum.” 


New York Post, Sunday, March 4 


GOP national 


Your remarks, Mr. Humphreys, as quoted above, 
Were, candidly speaking, demented, 

For the sinews and strength of your party derive 
From the absence of brain you lamented. 


The dumbbell succeeds, being perfectly sure 
Of his manifest absolute rightness, 


A happy conviction that varies, alas, 
Inversely according to brightness. 


Thus one of your eggheads might suddenly start 
To indulge in a mad speculation, 

Is the health of the large corporation in fact 
The same as the health of the nation? 


You never can trust intellectuals; the frame 

Of their mind is unstable, discursive; 

If hatching out thoughts is the trade you pursue 
You may stumble on one that’s subversive. 


Edith Gilmore 
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The Cult 
of the 
Superman 


“tei 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 









“WE SHALL EITHER destroy ourselves or 
take off to the stars, Perhaps the conquest of inter- 
planetary space will cause a Copernican revolution in 
reverse, the emergence of a new type of cosmic con- 
sciousness. Perhaps the creation of artificial moons and 
similar toys will prove such an absorbing diversion 
that the old passions will be deflated, and their causes 
forgotten. Perhaps some unexpected discovery in the 
field of extrasensory perception will provide us with 
a new spiritual insight, a new basis for our meta- 
physical beliefs, a new intuition of our ultimate re- 
sponsibilities.” 

With such extremely speculative hopes Arthur 
Koestler brings to an end his most recent and most 
pessimistic book, The Trail of the Dinosaur. The ul- 
timate theme of this volume is that man as we know him 
has reached the end of his road, that only the fate of 
the dinosaur awaits him, unless by some acquisition 
of new areas of consciousness he can mutate into some- 
thing more than a man. In other words, Koestler 
reaches the conclusion that man is a failure and that 
it is time to look for the Superman. 
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It would be reassuring if one could dismiss this at- 
titude as a product of Koestler’s personal state of mind, 





as a lazy refusal to trouble any more with the world, 
a retreat into fantasy. But the cult of the Superman, ‘ 
with its implied contempt for ordinary, common hv- 
manity, represents an attitude of negation which has 


since the middle of the last century. 


Challenging God 


SUPERMANISM belongs to the same com: 
plex of negative attitudes as Utopianism. By Utopian | 
ism, I do not mean the general urge towards the better © 
ment of society, but rather the specific search for Uto | 
pias, for elaborately planned, static societies in which 
progress has come to an end and freedom is by defini | 
tion treason. Both strict Utopianism and Supermanism 
are quasi-religious attitudes which originated in the 
break-up of the stable world of the Middle Ages. 

Ironically, Sir Thomas More, who became a Catholic 
saint, founded a Utopian tradition which had much i 
common with the millenarianism of many Puritan 
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sects. Basically, it represented a hope of Renaissance 
man to build an Earthly Paradise, which differed from 
the terrestrial Kingdoms of God envisaged by Ana- 
baptists only in presuming that man himself could 
bring it about without divine intervention. Just as 
Utopian thinking revives the vision of a renewed Eden, 
so the idea of the Superman brings us back to the Tower 
of Babel. 

Emerging from the stable order of the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance man already saw a touch of the angelic— 
or the diabolical—in his own makeup. A parallel tend- 
ency to conceive the possibility of man’s rising above 
normal humanity appeared in the Calvinist doctrine 
of Election and in the tendency of the Puritans—and 
the Mormons and similar sects after them—to regard 
all the converted as part of the community of saints. 
For them, humanity was divided into two groups be- 
tween whom a deep gulf was fixed: ordinary, sinful, 
doomed men, and those who, through election or con- 
version, were something more than men. This set the 
stage for the cult of romantic hero-worship in Byron 
and Carlyle, and thence for the full emergence of the 
creed of the Superman in the megalomaniac brain of 
Nietzsche. 


Moons with Dark Sides 
IN NIETZSCHE the important elements of 


Supermanism appear in their most naked forms. First, 
there is the hidden desire of all Supermanists, and all 
glorifiers of the superior individual, to 
identify themselves with God or to challenge him di- 
rectly, which amounts to the same thing. Byron does 
it negatively, as Baudelaire did later, by an identi- 
fication with Satan, the light-bearing angel who in de- 
fiance sets himself on a level with God. In Nietzsche the 
impulse towards self-deification emerges in an open 

envy of God. “If there were Gods”, he says, “how could 
Iendure it to be not God, Therefore there are no Gods.” 
Automatically, in the process of identifying himself 
either directly or obliquely with God, the romantic 
individualist feels a steadily growing contempt for the 
common man. Ordinary humanity, guilt-ridden and 
full of imperfections and stupidities, can never become 
divine; therefore we must not seek any improvement 


romantic 


| through it. 


It is here, in Nietzsche, that we see the duality which 
characterizes Supermanism as well as Utopianism, for 
both are moons with dark sides. Both are, as I have 
said, quasi-religious doctrines, but, since they seek their 
kingdoms on this earth, they are expressed in terms of 
human action directed towards concrete goals. Their 
danger emerges at the point when, throwing aside con- 
sideration for men as men, for men as persons each 
carrying his own inner potentiality of good, they seek 
good in extra-human goals. While it is true that modern 
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totalitarians have to an extent perverted Nietzsche’s 
doctrines in the wider historical view, they have put 
into practice his demands for ruthlessness in re-shaping 
humanity. “The annihilation of millions of the bungled 
and the botched”: that phrase of his assumes a ter- 
rifying concreteness when one considers what was done 
in Belsen by those who set themselves up to be the 
judges of “the bungled and the botched”. 


Supermanism of the Left 
BUT HERE I am concerned more with the 


part which Supermanism has played and still plays in 
the outlook of many who are, at least nominally, rad- 
icals of the left. While the Right adopts the idea of 
the Superman joyfully as an extension of the notion 
of aristocracy and leadership, it appears among the 
Left and in democratic countries largely as a product 
of despair, as the forlorn hope of achieving by some 
magic of evolution or by some escape beyond this earth 
what its upholders no longer hope to achieve with man 
as he is. 

The idea of man transcending himself, inherited from 
Renaissance and Reformation, makes its appearance 
at an early stage in modern radical thought. Fourier, 
the 19th century French socialist, envisaged a whole 
bizarre process of history which would ensure man’s 
advance, even despite himself, into a great Era of Har- 
mony when, among other things, he would be an ac- 
tive lover for 120 years. Though Fourier saw a later de- 
cline from this high point, he anticipated modern forms 
of escape fantasy by imagining the survivors of human- 
ity transported from a wornout earth to a new planet 
where they could start all over again. 

Even the relatively sober and logical William Godwin, 
in one passage of Political Justice, indulged in curious 
speculations about a race of immortals. The case of 
Godwin is significant, since he was a renegade dissent- 
ing minister. The thread of religiosity, even though 
sometimes disguised in the cult of Reason, ran through 
all these socialist precursors, and gave them the tend- 
ency to look for radical change in the nature of man. 
If not in Christ, then in Reason, man was to be reborn, 

Nineteenth century evolutionary thought prepared 
the ground for new speculations. A former disciple of 
Godwin, Bulwer-Lytton, first made use of them in ‘a 
full-scale fictional portrait of the Superman. Lytton’s 
novel, significantly called The Coming Race, appeared 
in 1871, before Nietzsche came on the scene. It de- 
scribes the adventures of a mining engineer who found 
his way into an underground world inhabited by a race 
of gigantic stature, great longevity, powerful physique 
and serene beauty. These beings, who had evolved from 
ordinary men, had canalised a mysterious force called 
Vril, which operated all the machinery of their world 
and gave each of them unlimited power of destruction. 
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The fact that everybody was in possession of this power 
and could kill anybody else at sight resulted in an in- 
tensified mutual respect and an equality unknown among 
merely human people. The attitude of Lytton’s hero 
towards these supermen was ambivalent; he admired 
them, but he also feared them and dreaded the day 
when they would surge up from the depths and con- 
temptuously wipe ordinary humanity from the face of 
the earth. 


Wells and Shaw 
LYTTON’S NOVEL anticipated the attitudes 


of the two men through whom the idea of an escape 
from ordinary humanity has been most abundantly 
transmitted to our age, Wells and Shaw. Both Wells and 
Shaw were socialists who started as Fabians, with the 
typical Fabian reliance on intensive social planning 
rather than on voluntary actions. Each came to despair 
of ordinary men and women, and to seek a salvation 
in futuristic fantasies of new and splendid forms of man. 

The career of Wells showed a curious ambivalence. 
Almost from book to book he shifted backwards and 
forwards between happy and gloomy views of the human 
future; but it was always the more pessimistic visions, 
like The Time Machine, that were the most convincing. 
The idea of making or remaking human beings reached 
its most macabre expression in The Island of Dr. 
Moreau. This conception of manipulating humanity, 
physically or psychologically, is frequently encountered 
among scientists, and is the sign of a basic contempt for 
human personality. 

In Wells’ two Utopian novels this contempt is dis- 
played in other ways. A Modern Utopia, published in 
1905, was permeated by the aristocratic attitude; it en- 
visaged a carefully regulated and elaborately planned 
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society, ruled, like Plato’s Republic, by a chosen class 
of guardians, called samurai. At this time Wells still 
believed that, by canalising the aristocratic principle, 
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it would be possible to discipline ordinary men and 

women into a Utopian pattern. The first world war, {ait 
when so many of his grimmer prophesies were real. wit! 
ized , led to an intensification of his pessimism. In 1923 | wit] 
he wrote his last Utopian novel, Men Like Gods, in gi 
which he abandoned man as we know him today and | was 
envisaged a new race of “easy-mannered brown-skinned | of | 
divinities”, endowed with a vastly extended youth and | self 
powers of telepathy. This escape by the ladder of evo. | clas 
lution into the dream world of the Superman was the | scer 
symptom of a vast hopelessness which darkened the prot 
whole of Wells’ later life and reached its extreme point pute 





in Mind at the End of its Tether. but 
1 W 

An Aristocracy of Talent | of t 
WELLS, like Koestler today, seemed to re. | thei 

gard the development of his Supermen in Men Like | In i 
Gods as the result of a blind evojutionary mutation, | frum 
Shaw, on the other hand, taught the possibility of hu. dyni 
manity’s consciously transcending itself. Like Wells, Left 
Shaw proceeded towards Supermanism by way of an | vane 
aristocracy of talent. The majority of men and women, | "Y 
he declared early in his career, are incapable of look. | the : 
ing after their interests. Their rulers should therefore | 
be selected from among the tiny proportion—five per yon 
cent at most—with some kind of administrative capacity. | Well 
It was this elite of talent that should ruthlessly establish whic 
economic equality. The methods he advocated were fur. They 
ther indicative of his basic contempt for the individual | = ‘ 
ey 


human personality, since he recommended that all men 
who would not work as required should be coldly elim. | 
inated. ; And 








About the turn of the century, Shaw began to show a 
definite leaning towards political pessimism, coinciden- fictic 
tal with his abandonment of work as an active social- reali 
ist propagandist. This, significantly, was the time when litere 

~ he began to expound his ideas of Creative Evolution | *P® 
and man’s using the Life Force to propel himeelf a | ™ 
step further on the evolutionary ladder. In The Revolw of d 
tionist’s Handbook, a supplement to Man and Superman, | °° P 
he suggested a planned development towards this higher | PTO 
stage by means of the intensive application of eugenics. | by d 
In Back to Methusaleh he imagined the possibility of | that : 
men, by an act of creative will, evolving into a long-lived | ning 


race whose extra centuries of experience would enable | Postt 


them to attain a perception and wisdom impossible for | mocr 


contemporary man. perso 
devel 
Hatred of Life Id 


FOR SHAW, as for Wells, the fantasy of the being 
Superman, grandiose as it seemed, was merely the last — 
hope; the long decline of his last quarter of a century To de 
was completely shadowed by the gloom of all his later s¢st t 
plays—even Saint Joan—and the total loss of faith in Perso 
humanity which it represented. In Shaw this lack of this 

mena 
Liberation 
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war, faith in the human personality was combined, not only ir 
real. with Supermanism and its millenarian vision, but also. 


1923 | with a deep-rooted hatred of life camouflaged under 
s, in a great show of Vitalist propaganda. Always the stress 


and | was laid on the argument that if man would give up some - 


nned of his enjoyment of life, then he could transcend him- 
and = self and reach a higher and more abstract joy. The 
‘evo: , classic statement of this attitude appears in the Hell 
s the | scene of Man and Superman, in which Don Juan, the 
| the protagonist of a hard and chilly cult of reality, dis- 
point putes with the Devil, who advocates a slightly corny, 
but much more sympathetic, creed of humane hedonism. 

What must not be forgotten about the Supermanists 
of the Left, from Wells and Shaw to Koestler, is that 
their dream is in the last resort passive and defeatist. 


O Te. ; ee. " : 

Like | Im its active form, Supermanism is the dynamic anti- 
e . ‘ aaa 

ation, | 2um22 myth of the Right, just as Utopianism is the 


f hy. | dynamic anti-human myth of the Left. Those of the 
Vell, | Left who follow the vision of the Superman are usually 
of a | men who have become disillusioned with the possibil- 
omen, | ity of a satisfactory planned Utopia. Having no faith in 
look | the personality of contemporary man, they seek a way 
| out in visions of superhuman beings or of worlds be- 


wa yond our own. Characteristically, neither Shaw nor 
al Wells nor Koestler has any really practical plan by 


ablich which the advance towards a higher race can be initiated. 
e fur | Phey rely on an evolutionary mutation or on a vague 
Fidual | 2¢%t of the will. When one comes to examine these hopes, 
they are revealed to be the mirages of despondent men. 
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| And Science Fiction 
IN THE SAME way, the fantasies of science 


ciden- | fiction have acted as the ordinary man’s escape from the 
social. | tealities of a menacing world. The vast sale of such 
when | literature indicates a widespread sense of the futility of 
lution | €Xpecting any relief from fear and insecurity within hu- 
self a | Man nature as it is today. Like the Superman fantasies 
ovale | of disillusioned radical intellectuals, these dreams do 
.rman, | 2Ot proceed from a bad reality into a good reality; they 
higher | proceed from a bad reality into no reality at all, and so, 
genics. | by default, they actually promote the negative forces 
lity of bes are at work. Just as Utopianism, the eult of pilan- 
s-lived | ning without reference to human personality, is the 
enable | Positive sickness of contemporary radicalism and de- 
sle for | Mocracy, so Supermanism, the abandonment of human 
personality in favor of some futuristic or extra-worldly 
development, is their negative malady. 


how a 





I do not absolutely reject the possibility of man’s 
of the being subject to evolutionary forces which may by mu- 
he last | tation produce some extended form of consciousness. 
entury | To deny it would be as absurd as to rely on it. I do sug- 
s later gest that here and now we have to deal with the human 
,ith in Personality as it is, and that only in the liberation of 
ack of this personality can we justly find any hope for a less 

menacing future. 
pration 
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ON THE DISAPPEARANCE OF AN ISLAND 


There now is less land 

And more sea 

For more people with less future 
And longer nights, with fewer years 
And lowered resistance 

Against higher stakes. 

There'll be brighter flashes for duller eyes 
Or louder sound for deafer ears 

For the alive are deader but the dead 
More alive 

And closer; too close 

For we are farther, now 

From the beginning of the end. 





Curtis Zahn 


AND ON THE THIRD DAY... 


HIGH on the hill, hid by the trees 

They stood watching . . . watching. 
As purple lightning broke over their lands 
Each the other, not himself, 

One raised a foot, the other a hand 

And both cried “You! You!” 
And thundered between. 


DOWN in the valley, behind the rocks 
They crouched peeping . . . peeping. 
Each himself, not the other, 
One raised a hand, the other a foot 
And both cried “You! You!” 
As black rain fell over their lands 
And trickled between. 


DEEP in the earth, sheathed in steel 
They lay peering . . . peering. 
Neither himself, nor any other, 
There were no hands, nor any feet 
And both cried “You! You!’ 
As yellow death stole over their lands 
And crept between. 


Bayard Rustin 
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The drawing at the top of the page shows 
the official symbol of the Montgomery 
(Alabama) Improvement Association. 

At the request of Southern Negro leaders, 
LIBERATION has helped in the formation 
of a COMMITTEE for NON-VIOLENT 
INTEGRATION to rally and coordinate 
countrywide support for the struggle 

in Montgomery and for similar 
struggles, North and South. 


The Co-Chairmen of CNI are William S. 
Nelson, Dean of Howard University 
and Donald Harrington, minister of 
Community Church, New York. 

Other officers are A. J. Muste and 
James Farmer. Sponsors include Judge 
J. Waties Waring, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Rev. James H. Robinson 

and Rev. Gardner Taylor. 


Even as you read this, the daily struggle 
is going on in Montgomery, so it 

is crucial for CNI to expand at once. 
Rev. Martin Luther King tells us 

that material and moral support from 
non-violent groups throughout 

the country is indispensable. 


Send inquiries and contributions to 
COMMITTEE for 
NON-VIOLENT INTEGRATION 
110 Christopher St. New York 14, N. Y. 


RESISTANCE 


MoZmPee-a-2Oe 


BROTHER ROOD 


Copies of Martin Luther King’s afticle, 
“Our Struggle”, reprinted from the 
April issue of LIBERATION, are 
available at the following prices: 


The entire issue of LIBERATION 30¢ 
10 copies eltsaeecets 
30 copies 


“Our Struggle” wie Martin Luther King 
10 copies ae 
100 copies 
errr Tr 
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